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“Tas RE is @ Stir injevery, kind of Kronmnmdll | 
odtugh to s@parate & ve iebors al other-modes of trial, to pro . 
colas state of fedling, and ‘to ebnvey its own lessons to the nab 
istinctfrom thoied parted by day othetdivine dispeftsation. 
es a wife—a ad,” a chistanion, a shea age in tri 
heir of the grace of life, a sharer of the jdys 
the gortows of our pilgrimage; of a son who we 
be ouf stay and staff in old age, and © gman 
“ate dead ; of a daughter whom we have AA. tend no 
. tenderly loved ; of a sistet, the companion of theplayful ot 
b>, ehildhood, and. a kind we as she advanced with us to thé ma- “{ we 
oe turity of life; of a father, th e counsellor ide of youh ~*~ 
<)--~each one of, these berefvements has its o ‘sad lesfon 
to the ga tb uches’a cord in the heart which 
only tien. Iris a of obmedty and  penpara here, carefully 
to. gather up these gee and opply our own souls, 
. Inthe text it is ote of @ Yhother j 
those who are: Ronee her vase ina pecifiar manner, 
‘ies loss is among the hegviest of sorrows. ‘BE bowed down 
ys a8 one that mourneth for hi mother.” To see the force 
of this textit is not necessary to pase that-this is the heaviest 
all th 3 which we can experience, or is it netessary to 
any ¢omparison between this and the other forms ofbereaye- — 
which we may be ealled Ee dure. All that is néece 
to say is, that there are cords of the soul touched then which 
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hoe 5 = tes God designed to gonvey by the ving age 


— from,whom they may be*ealled, to part, to con- 

Ris relation, and to be told of the kind of emotions which 

the soyl when @ parent -is away'to be seen no. 
eat may teach you to prize their Cbunsels and their friend Ye 
ae more; it may make you midretareful not to pain their hearts. 


_ shall make no comparison ae this, rélation and the ofa : 


or is'in many respects as important and as influential 
as this; when og is sundered, the beredvement asmuch de- — 


ands and conveys as important lessons 
haps in malig. + seo there may be more to affect 

the heart in = a loss—for some of us may owe more to the 
nes aie the example and the direct _ ‘. 


eo ae Sy aN ous o ae aeonnrrerseagcscs ¢& 


be $0, the remarks which I pode to submit to you now, f 
‘will trust, be seen to be found hate Tag rp. wea eA 
e i 
as will be adapted, I hope,to make a distinct impression on ae 
mies, I: shall’ submit to you a few refleetions on such a relation, | 


relation, and has features are found in no other. The tie 
is one which éxists ‘nowhere else; which can neve egenerene: 


‘Her affection for us ey, ata period of which we have no re- 
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collection, and when we were not conscious that any being loved 
us. It was laid far back in her nature, by a benignant P; 

to anticipate our helplessness and our wants as we tame into the 
world, It began when as yet we had manifested no qualities of 
mind or heart to desexye affection ; when we were incapable of re- 
tee the tokens other love; when we could not. give back 1 the “a 
kiss was so tenderly impressed upon us, and when it was: 
tain that the expressions of her lavished affection could not be 
membered by us should we ever reach a period when we won 
capable of repaying & epg kindness. . Jt existed in her 
whatever we were to be, or whatever was to be our fortune in 


Fooines was so strong that even could she have foreseen. all o1 


atitude, and all that we might yet do to pain her wo 
_ Stil have lovéd us, and perhaps her caresses woul have ce 


 miére tender while we were yet innocent, &nd our souls. we re 
inated by contact with evil. She met us as re 
on life already prepared to do us good. Her first ¢ 
a8 was that of love ; and even then—when we had _ no ch 
and no claim for services rendered; when we had furnished | J 
evidence that wé ever would be worthy of her love, or repay her 
kindness with anything but ingratitude, she was ready 4 a 
What we may have évemnow scarcely secured a faite to. 
Our virtues. Not a friend have we now who would uaa es 
patiently by our sick-bed than she would have done by, 
then, nor have we One who would sorrow more sincerely 
This care we owed primarily to God, and ft Ba om 
affection which he had created in her heart. Aen. ae 
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““'Phe affection thus laid in ‘her heart to anticipate our necessities 
"es strengthened on her part by all her own toil, and canmamne 
watchfulness, and sacrifices op our behalf. Whatever. niget 
the effect on us, the effect on her was.to make her Jove us more. 
Her own solicitude and toil became tus a measure of her 
thented affection ; for God has instructed us to.love that much w . 
is the fruit of sactifice and toil. Her love for us was measured far 
more by her own sacrifices than by our own worth, or by any 
developed traits of character which seemed to justify her ardor of 
affection, though it was also strengthened on her, part yi omy 
. thing in us—then estimated perhaps at more than twice its = 

h seemed to reward her care. Naud part the attachn 
formed is dot that which grows @ut a “- rendered, but favors 
received. It is laid indeed in nature ; up and expands, 
because we receive so many benefits; ecau ay is such an 
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obligation of gratitude ; because we learn more and more, as we 
advance in years, how much we owe to a mother. 
The Sttachment for a mother is different from that which we 
haye for a brother or sister. That may be exceedingly tender and 
ure. Indeed there is nothing more pure in our relations than 
a sister. But Wis formed to a differefit way. When the tie 


which binds us to her is severed, it cannot indeed be renewed ; it 


mikes a sad desolation in ‘the soul ; but it is not precisely the 


sorrow which we have when we ‘bow down heavily, mourning for 


a mother.” We love a sister for we began life together, under the 
same roof, under the fostering care of the same parents. We 


preach in childhood ; we shared the same gentle amuge- 
pore went to the same school ; we had randborgecies oud 







aur us; and had the same mother to teach 
us the it pig PEt es 
ved by our to love each 
a by mutual ‘acts “ seh pst hou uy 
nient is different from those friendshi ips wick oe 


ints tecavoe ste Those may be dear, an sor uate? 
mes A that which binds toa nh hs but they are not the 


an leaves father and mother and cleaves to his wife - 
more tender and strong than that formed by _ 


any Pind mie te but it is not the : He forms 
friendships i in life—like that which mone the tone of David 


Jonathan, but such friewdships did not begin as we entered on life, 


nor imbed themselves in the soft heart of infancy and ae. 
nor are they cemented by so many acts of kindness. 

The attachment to a mother is different from that which we form 
forour children. It is tof them, rather than what we 
feel for them. We love ‘much—even as she did us. But it 
is a love for them as our children; as dependent on us; as help- 


less ; as needing our care and counsel; as a part of ourselves; as 
stautgsokis tick Watace ie honor whee we are dead. These © 





attachments we form in after life, of nature and affection, are 
d tender; they may be 1 immediately tender than 
‘which we bear for @ parent grief may be more poignant 
pe Seren are sundered by , and when we follow wife or child 
t it has its features, distinct from that when a 
ek ps nie loved is conveyed to the tomb, As 
there was a peculiarity of ament, so there w'll be a peculiarity 
of sorrow such as we are not to experience again. 
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Tp Our childliood'and youth, there was'in thit home ‘whéfe 
was, one who always cared for u3, and for. ali that appertaihé 
us: There was one who, We were sure would take an in 








ager 
everythifig tliat we took an interest in, and whose ear we were 
certain would be open to listen to all our tales of childish success, 
or of childish trouble, We were sure that she would také the Samé, 
interest in it which we did,and we expected confidently that who- 
éver might be against us, she would be for us. We never had « 


t 


doubt that she would listen to our tale of fright, of disappoint 
ofcalamity ; nor that she would feel just as we did aboutit. T 
matter might be in itself important, or unitiportant ; yn 
dignified or undignified, few never doubted that she would 
regard it as'iifiportant, and as sufficiently moméntous to claim her 
attention. “We might have felt that it was not grave enough to te 
a father about; we might have doubted Whether he would su 
his more weighty employments to interest himself in our & 
Wat we néver had such a doubt for a moment about a mother. — 
matter what her eiiployments, or her cares, or what she might be 
interested in, we were sure that she would be interested in Us, and 
that, in all our ‘troubles, we should find her-our friend. We ad 
dur difficulties in the little world of childhood. Bigger and older 
boys struck us; or laughed dt’ us’; or reviled us, of surpassed 
8 in learning, in raring, or in skill, and in that little world we 
might have found no sympathy, and there was no one there to 
whom we could uuburden ay uching heart. Dut we wore : 
that’ there was one who would syiipathise with us, and who would 
bei our side: Our playmates derided us, and laughed at us be- 
cttusé we said, in our simplicity, that we ‘ would tell our mother.” 
Andyét it was philosophy deep and pure to do so—tike the pure 
crystal spring ‘that breaks out of the side of a bill in the un ulti- 
vated forest. It was what nature prompted to—for nature designed 
that she should know our troubles, and nature had formed for us such. 
afriend there, that, whoever was against us, we knew that she wor ald : 
be on Our side ; whoever Wronged us, she would not ; whoever €x- 
ulfed "Over us, she would ndt join in the exultation. You may say 
thilt this is childish philosophy. ‘So it inlay be—and the hearer our 
pliitosophy comes back to simple nature as developed there, ‘the 
neiiter ‘we shall be to trath. In our troubles we have always neede 
a‘friénd who would synipathise with us, and to whom we might 
unburden all ths ‘safirows of the soul. ‘The disciples: of John 
Redeemer ‘ came, and took up his murdered body, and buried 
it} and” went and told Jesus’ Math. xiv. 12. In him they 
had @ friend-tender and delicate above all a mother’s feel IO 
they were sure would sympathise with’ their sorrows 5) hat 
was more natural than that they go and tell him? 

the home of our childhood, it was’ 
a 
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was not # sorrow of our heart, that we might not tellygue 
mother, 


 ~ 
Many of us—most of us who are advanced beyond the period 


of childhood, went out from that home to embark on the stormy, 
sea of life. Of the feelings of a father, and of his interest in our 
welfare, we have never entertained a doubt, and our home was dear 
because he was there ; but there was a peculiarity in the feeling: 
that it was the home of our mother. While she lived there, there. 
was a place that we felt was home. There was one place where, 
we would always be welcome; one place where we would be met 
with a smile; one place were we would be sure of a friend. 
The world might be indifferent to us. We might be: unsuc- 
cessful in our studies or our business. The new friends which we, 
supposed we had made, might prove to be false. The honor which, 
we thought we deserved, might be withheld from us. We inight 
be ned and mortified by seeing a rival outstrip us, and bear 
away rize which we sought; but there was a place where no) 
feelings of rivalry were found, and where those whom. the world 
overlooked would be sure of a friendly greeting. Whether pale, 
and wan by study, care, or sickness ; or flushed with health and 
+ gas Phage we were sure that we should be welcome 
there. Though the world was cold towards. us, yet there was 
one who always b gran our success, and always was affected in, 
our reverses—and there was a place to which we might go back 
from the storm which began to pelt us, where we might rest, 
and become encouraged and invigorated for a new confliet-— 
So have I seen a bird in its first efforts to fly, leave its nest, 
and stretch its wings, and go forth to the wide world. But the. 
wind blew it back, and the rain began to fall, and the darkness of 
night began to. draw on, and there was no shelter abroad, and it. 
sought its way back to its nest, to take shelter beneath its mother’s 
wings, and to be refreshed for the struggles of a new day—but then 
it flew away to think of its nest and its mother no more, But not 
thus did we leave our home when we bade adieu to it to go forth 
alone to the manly duties of life. Even amidst the storms that 
then beat upon us, and the disappointments that we met with, and 
the coldness of the world, we felt still that there was one there. 
who sympathised in our troubles as well as rejoiced in our success, 
and that, whatever might be abroad, when we entered the door of 
her dwelling, we should be met with a smile. We expected that 
a mother, like.the mother of Sisera, as she “looked out at her 
window”? waiting for the coming of her son laden with the spoils of 
story, would look out for aap rap haa that our return 
earlier days. ie a 
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THE DEATH OF A MOTHER. 


Of carts, which tear the bosom that they svil ; 
Ob ! if there be in retroepection’s chain 

One link that knits us with young dreams again, 
One thought so sweet, we scarcely dare to muse, 
On all the hoarded raptures it reviews, 

Which seems each inetant, in its backward range, 
The heart to soften, and its ties to change, 

And every spring untouched for years, to move, 
Itis—Tuz memory or a Morusn’'s Lovs!” 


It makes a sad desolation when from such a place’a mother is 
taken awayand when, whatever may be the sorrows or the suc-~ 
cesses in life, she is to greet the returning son or daughter no more. 
The home of our childhood may be still lovely. The old family 
mansion; the green fields; the running stream ; the moss-covered 


well; the trees; the lawn; the rose; the sweet-briar, may be 


there. Perchance too there may be an aged Father, with venér 

able locks, sitting in his loneliness, with everything to command 

respect and love, but she is not there. Her familiar voice is not 

heard. The mother has been borne forth to sleep by the side of 
her children who went before her, and the place is not what it was.- 
There may be those there whom we much love, but she is not thefe. | 
We may have formed new relations in life—tender and strong as 

they can be; we may have another home dear to us as was thehome 

of our childhood, where there is all in affection, kindness, and re- 

ligion, to make us happy, but chat home is not what it was, and it 
will never be what it was agains It is a loosening of one of the 

cords which bound us to earth—designed to prepare us for our 
eternal flight from everything dear here below, and to teach us 
that there is no place here that is tobe our permanent home. ~ 


Tif I notice a third thing in such an event which is fited to 
convey a lesson to the soul suchas we always feel in bereavement, | 
but which, like the other things adverted to, has a peculiarity of its 
own. I refer to a class of emotions often not less painful, and of a 
much more admonitory character than those which I have adverted 
to, and which, such are our imperfections in all the relations of life, 
we are always destined to feel when a friend is removed by death. 
I mean the quickened recollection of our neglects, of our acts of 
unkindness, of our ingratitude, of our improper feelings in our 
intercourse with ¢hose whom we have lost. 

What I now advért to is one of the most beautiful and benignant 
laws of our nature—one of the most delicate arrangements to 
bring our guilt to remembrance in order that we may @xer 
repentance, and to prompt us to kindness ‘and fac 
maining relations of life. ee 

This law of our nature, which cannot well Be | 
on the supposition that there is a moral governmé 
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designs that all our sins be brought to our ' 
this—that in the death of ye we instinctively récall the Teithe well 8 
that we may have donghim; for some mysterious power seems to 
summon them up from the land of forgetfulness, oe to cause them 
to pass in solemn processionbefore us. Things which we had for- 
oy words which we long since uttered but which had passed 
m the memory ; expressions of irritated feeling ; unjust sus- 
picions; jealousies ; neglect of the respect or the courtesies due in 
that relation of life; a want of attention when the heart of the friend 
was. sad; want of sympathy .inhis successes or reverses, all 
seem to revive as we stand around the open grave, @f@.as the 
coffin of the friend descends there, they are quickened inte life-— 
as the dead man was by the bones of Elisha. How this.is.so, as 
a matter of moral administration, we may not be able to explaia, 
it is because, though conscious in the general that. we -had. 
erred in that relation, we still hoped that the friend would. somehow 
fmm us-—but now he has gone to the grave, and now we can never 
ask him a t poug Perhaps jit is that we look on him. now.as. 
a rem summoned 1 gg condition—and all his sources of sorrow 


his condition, and among others the 
that we have done arise to our view as a bitter ingredient 

induare of woes. Perhaps it. is that,God, meant.so, to. make the. 
conscience that it would not always slumber, and designed that 
once at, least it should do its app: e work. 

“This law of our. nature has been so. beautifully depcribnd 
one of our, best. American writers, that I can do nothing so 
as.to. copy his. words.:——‘ Oh. the. grave! the grave! 
every error, covers. every defect, extinguishes every a 
From this peaceful bosom spring none but fond regrets and. tender 
recollections. Who can look down even upon the grave of an 
enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb that he ever id ve 
warred with the poor handful of earth that lies mouldering before 
him? But Sagem of those. we loved—what a place for medi-. 
tation! There it.is that we. call, wt ip the whole history 
of the truth and gentleness, andthe thousand endearments lavished. 
upon us, almost unheard in the daily course. of intimacy,; there it 
is we dwell upon the tenderness of the parting scene, the bed of 
death. with all, its. stifled grief, its. noiseless attendants, its most. 
watchful, assiduities—the last testimonies of expiring love, the 









































feeble, fluttering, oe h how thrilling is 1 fluttering pulse 

——the last fond eye, turning us from the 

threshold o fd ohh Se ge acceut, struggling indeath. 
mpor of. Oh, go to the grave.« 


ried, lave, an there meditate. There setile the account. with, 
nscience Of every past endearment ich magne of that de- 
pei SE caves, sak Gi hes poate’ y. contrition, If 

,a child, and. bast ever..added. a sorrow to the soul, ora, 
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furrow to the silvered brow of an affectionate parent--if thou arta 
husband, and hast’ever caused ‘the fond bosom that ventared its 
whole happiness in thy arms to doubt one mome::t of thy kindness 
ot thy trath—-of ifthou art a friend, and hast injured by thought, |. 
by word, or deed, the spirit that generously confided ih thee—if 
thow art a lover, and hast ever given one unmerited pang to the 
true heart that now lies cold beneath thy feet, then be sure that 
every unkind look, every ungracious word, every ungenitle action 
will come thronging back upon thy memory, and kriock dolefully 
at thy soul; be sure that thou wilt lie down sorrowing and repen - 
ing Or th@gfave, and utter the unheard groan, and pour the un- 
availing tear, bitter because unheard and unavailing.” , : 

Who, EF may add, ever saw an endzated friend die, and did not 
feel that there were things in his intercourse with him to re; 
and for which he would now desire to ask forgiveness? Who ever 
siw d man die of whom he had said hard things, or thought 
things, who did not lament that he had given indulgence to stich 
words and feelings? Who everattended one to the gtave-—friend 
or foe, partner or rival, with whom he had been at variance, who 
did not now wish to have it all buried in oblivion? Who can 
catry his enmity to the grave? There, when a rival or a foe is laid 
“earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” we lay our animo- 
sities aside. There we feel, that whatever may be true of him whom ~ 
wé commit to the tomb, there was much in us that was wrong. And 
there we regret every unkind Word, feel pained at the remem- 
brance of every unkind thought, and mourn that we have dotie no 
mre to impart happiness to the cold sleeper whom we are to see 
ne more. ite 

I said that this was.a bevutiful and benignant law of our nature, 
arid though attended like other laws when violated, with pain, the 
design is as apparent as it is beautiful. It has two objects a3, part 
ofthe divine moral administration. One is, to lead us to repent- 
ance for our errors and faults, that we may obtain pardon of our 
God before it be too late. True, the sleeper there cannot now 
utter the word of forgiveness. “Those lips are for ever sealed in’ 
dewh—and how much would we'give now could we ask that friend 
to forgive us! How much would we rejoice could we have the as- 
stance from those lips that the faults that now come thronging on 
our memory were forgiven and fo n, and that they did not add 
a pang to his last sorrows. Butif we cannot now confess the fault 
in the ear of thaf friend; if we cannot now hope that those lip: 
will open to declare ‘us forgiven, we may confess the fault to Gad, 
and may be assured that he will blot the remembrance of it from t 
book: Around. each grave of a friend. therefore, he summons 
groups of our past offences that we may be humbled amd penitent, 
and may not go unpardoned to eternity.—The other design of this 









benignant law is, to keep us from offending hereafter; to teach us 
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to manifest kindness. in the remaining relations of life.. True, we 


cannot again injure, or offend, or pain the sleeper there. What-, 
eyer may be his condition now, he is where our unkindness or 


. 


neglect will not reach or affect him. But we have other relations 
in life, perhaps equally tender and equally important, ‘There are 
other hearts that may be made to bleed by. ingratitude, or coldness, 
or neglect, or mercy,and we may be assured that what has happened 
in the case of the friend that we have now lost, will happen also in 
theirs, The design of the law is, to teach us to indulge no thought, 
to speak no state i evince no feeling which we would t when 
they too are removed. And what a restraint would this be on our 
temper, our words, our whole deportment! 


+ ) 
In each bereavement there is a peculiar group of these painful 


thoughts that come thronging to the recollection, They are those 
whick are revived by. that bereavement, but would be unaffected 
by any other... How many such things there are laid away. in. the 
chambers of the soul, now slumbering there like torpid adders, 
perhaps hereafter to be quickened into life to be our torment- 
ers! The. occasion requires me only to allude to that class 
of emotions which is thus summoned. to our recollection on the 
death ofa mother. And who is.there of us that can see a mother die 


without many such painful and disquieting thoughts—greatly embit- . 
tering the natural grief of parting? Even while we were con- . 


scious of having had for her strong and tender love; even when in 
the main we desired to respect her and to make her happy ; even 
when we know that our general character has been approved by her, 
and that in life thus far we have not disappointed her fond antici- 
pations, yet how many times inchildhood have we been disobedient, 
how often have we spoken disrespectfully, how often have we disre- 
garded her wishes, how often have we uttered sentiments peevishly 
that we knew differed from hers; how often have we failed in ren- 
dering that prompt and ready obedience which was due to her as a 
mother, a to her kindness to us; how many times by our per- 
verseness, our self-will, our pride, our obstinacy, have we dis- 
her in her efforts to do us good; how often have we done 
that which would weary out the patience of any one buta parent— 
and God. Could we hear her s again, how many + gla 
there which we would wish to confess, and which we would desire 
her to forgive | 
There are lessons flowing from thissubject adapted to those who 
are more particularly interested from having recently been called 
to this trial—lessons requiring us to submit to God ;.to be grateful 
for the example, and counsels, and toils in our behalf of those who 
have been removed ; to imitate them as they imitated their Saviour, 


and to be “re to follow them to the world of glory. But on 
these I will iot dwell 


- There are two thoughts, however, which, . 
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in conclusion, I will suggest, addressed to two classes of my 


(1.) The first relates to thosé who have had pious mothers, whe 
arenow removed to heaven, but whose prayers and counselst 
have disregarded. I refer to those who have thus far withheld their 
hearts from that Saviour whom their mother loved, and with whom 
she now dwells; who who have embraced sentiments such as they 
know she would not approve; who have made choice of compan- 
ions such as she lived to warn them against, or who indulge in 
scenes of revelry and sin such as if she were living you know would 
break her heart. Go, young man, and walk in the stillness of the 
evening among the graves. _ Beneath your feet, in the sacred slum- 
bers of a Christian death, lies a much-loved mother. How calm 
her slumbers! How sweet the spot! How lovely a mother’s 
grave! How the memory delights to go back to the nursery ; the 
fire-side ; the sick bed; the anxious care of a mother!: Howit 
loves to recall her gentle look ; her eye of love ; her kiss at night. 
At that grave, thoughtless young man, think of thy revels; thy ne- 
glect of God; thy forgetfulness of the prayer thet she tanght thee ; 
thy friendship now for those against whom she warned thee! She 
sleeps now in death; but from that grave is it fancy that we hear‘a 
voice :-—-* My beloved son! Is this the life that [I taught thee to 
lead? Are these the pleasures which I taught thee to pursue? 
Did I bear thee, and toil for thee, and pray for thee, and wear out 
my life, that I might train thee for sin, and death and hell ?” 

Tlie other thought relates to those who now have a Christian 
mother—and who yet disregard her living counsels and prayers. I 
have adverted to a law of our being, beautiful in its nature, but 
painfal in its inflictions. ‘The day is coming when that mother 
will die. You may see her die; or, far away, you may hear of her 
death, and may return and visit her grave. Be thou sure thatevery 
unkind look, every disobedient action, every harsh word, vill come 
back and visit thy soul. Be’ sure you will remember everything 
that ever gave pain to her heart, and remember it with unavailing’ 
regret when too late to recall it, or ‘to ask forgiveness. Be sure if ~ 
you are unkind and disobedient ; if you are an infidel ora scof- 
fer; if you slight her counsels and neglect the God and Saviour 
to whom she would conduct-you, there are laid up in the chambers 
of your soul, the sources of bitter repentance hereafter-—and that 
you cannot find forgiveness of her whose heart you broke, though: 
you seek it carefully withtears. And be sure that the sweetest of 
all consolations when she dies, will be found in such love of her 
Saviour that you will appreciate what is meant when it it is said’ 
she hasgone to Heaven ; and in evidence in your own heart pn 
you will be prepared when the summons comes, to rejoin her-in 
, Tealms of bliss. 15 uy PERE ae 
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DEATH AND IMNNORTALITY. 


“Then shall the dust gl a Peis as it was; and the spirit shall retern 
unto Gol who gave it.”—Eccles. xiii 


Tis text contem the human body at the point of dissalu- 
tion. It closes an Sh Cescription of the gradual decay. of 
our physical powers, until that important crisis is reached, when 
the soul is separated from the: body. ; the latter descending to. the. 
grave, and the former taking its flight to the j 
Solomon exhorts us not to postpone the duties. of religion, and 

preparation for death, until those evil days—i. e. the period of old 
age and ‘infirmity—come on, in which we shall say, we have no 
pleasure in them. He then describes the indications.of old age 
creeping on and shading every prospect which was. once so bright 
and attractive to the youthful eye. Even the sun, moon and stars 
will be less brilliant. A film will gather over. the eye 
. itory of the darkness of death, The keepers of the 

the strong and active limbs—=shall tremble... .The teeth. shall 
fail—the back shall bend, and the ear no longer discriminate be- 
tween the voice of a bird and the dsochiins of ‘music. The 
old man shallbe full of fears ‘‘ He shall be afraid of that. which is 
‘high, and fears shall be in the way.” His head shall blossom white 
as the almond tree; and the weight of a shall prove 
aburden. Even desire shall fal. E in the soul are 
‘the very impulses to labour and activity. Other minds must.now 


contrive for him, and other hands must supply him, Whatnow.. 


remains but. for the silver cord to be and the wheels of. 
nature to break. at the fountain! Then all is over.. Legere 
returns 0 Ce ome ise: mani and. Sap epee. eee nA 8 

gave it.” 
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L. The first. point suggested I. 
moments, we any packets ra oe sete 


nised as an existence distinct from the body. 
Lie 
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DEATH bprrcconrasse 


Solomon asserts that the body is dust ;’ i.e. a material substance. 
It is the same essentially und on which we tread. ‘The 
stroke of death identifies Sys ae ust. Scarcely could it be believed, 
prior to this event, that our bodies are but clay tenements. i 
the soul animates them, they seem in every respect dissimilar to 
the senseless clod. How unlike, in its texture and colour, is the 
flesh to itskindred dust! ‘The eye, that inlet of beauty and know- 
ledge, from which the light of mind streams and flashes, and the 
soft silken lock that trembles to the slightest breath, are but finely. 
organized dust. -Penetrate the tomb where beauty reposes, and 
not.a trace will you discover of the onee admired form. All that 
can be found are the rotten fragments of its coffin, or the cold 
black mould it has enriched. Indisputable evidence this, that the 
body is but organized matter, and is the same essentially. as the 
ground on which we tread! Nature, in this instance, gives ber 
testimony to the truth of revelation. The sacred writer, 

ofthe reunion of dust with dust, affirms that it was so 

The allusion is to that act of creative by which on 
maftcame into existence. “ The Lo Ged, ” gays Moses, 
“ formed him,” that is his body, “ of the dust of the ground.” 
What thus sprung from dust is deatiged, bya retributive actof divine 
justice, to return to dust. 

But. whilst the body is manifestly but organized matter, and - 
must be resolved into its kindred element, the Soul on the con- © 
trary is a separate existence, immaterial and indestructible. 

This is evident from the scriptural account of its éreation. The 
tenor of the narrative, in relation to the formation of the body, is, 
that the Almighty completed its mechanism ere yet it bad the 

er of life or motion. ‘ He then breathed into its nostrils the 
ti of life, and man became a living soul.” What language 
could speak more plainly the separate existence and diverse nature 
of the soul and the body! The one is a thing of material work- 
manship. It is constructed entirely out of the dust. The other 
isnot fabricated but inspired. lt was born, if | may se speak,’ 
out of the breath of God. 

It is a living soul; essentially vital, i. ¢., indestructible, It 
has neither extension, solidity, nor parts. The causes which oper- 
ate'to diszolve the budy ca» have no such effect, so far.as we can 
see, over the soul. Attentively consider the account given by 
Moses. It will convince you that in its origin, its nature, and. its 
destiny, the soul is an existence distinct from, and 
unlike the. body. a which came get adsense the Ai- 
. ty was more. an mete animal. sides intelligence, it 
poe moral affections, boundless -capacity, and unspoited 
meas. In short, the soul 6f man was an humble type of its 
s aialiaeal there is nothing material for * God 
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Had notsin entered to mar and break down this primeval struc- 
tux@, whata permanent and blissful union would have subsisted 
between the soul and the body! Without an unlawful or pre- 
sumptious strétch of the imagination, we may suppose the soul 
delighted with hér newsabode. Its curious workmanship excited 
her admiration. Jts sensitive power over the beauties of creation 
awakened her wonder. It was a natural and delicate medium of 
sympathy between herself and the created glories of the universe. © 
Little did she think how-soon she was to be driven out of it; and 
that, by her own criminal act, she was to pull down into the 
dust this tabernacle of the flesh. Little did dhe dream, that time 
would ere long lay his shrivelled hand upon that open brow, and 
leave there the deep furrows of anxiety; or that death would dim 
that eye and stiffen those limbs and resolve that body into a mass 
of putrefaction. But'so it was; and so to this day it continues 
to be. Every hour as the mortal remains of some are’ heard’ 
slowly rumbling through our streets, are we impressed with the’ 
truth that “ Sim has er into the world, and that “ the wages 
of sin is death.” 

But is this the end of man? When you have placed his body 
in the dust, and shaped the hillock over his grave, is there no more 
of him? Is this the end? The text says, no. It is but the. 
material part that sleeps in the tomb. : “ The spirit has‘appeared 
before God who gave it” Here then is a direct and positive 
affirmation of the separate existence of the soul, and of its im- 
material, 2. ¢., its indestructible nature. If, inthe dissolution of es 
body, death effects no essential change upon the soul; but sim 
allows of its departure to the presence of God, it is manifest 
the latter cannot be identified: in its elementary nature with the 
body. ‘They go, “at death, in different directions. The one goes 
back to mingle again with its original dust, and the other’ es an 
accountable agent, is recalled to the presence of ‘him who ‘gave it 
existence. 

By the dissolution of the body, and the temporary rary separation of of 
the Soul from it, neither personal identity nor 
bility is materially affected, much less annihilated. bode. Phatorte! is in 
every human Soul an individual moral stamp, as characteristic as 
the differing features'of the human body. It ts not only 
the redeemed in contradistinction from the wicked; but also the 
varying traits and attainments of each individual. ’ Speaking of 
Abrabam, whose body had slept for ages, the scripture’says, in ~ 
proof that his individual ‘soul was recognized as existing in @ se- 
parate state far away from the slumbering body ; “ God gs teeny ‘ 
God of the dead but of the living” : 

Again. We consider the body as u mere ni 
ture, adapted to the purposes and cioummenses which 
present state of being. eet 
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' ‘ § isseen in the scope of its intellect, and in the exercise of its high 
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Itis manifestly, in all its parts, arranged with a view tothe:con-- 
venience, use, and enjoyment of the present world... The ¢ye ie. 
adapted to receive and transmit the rays of lighi, so:as rm a>. 
meat Bs image near the brain; which image is the medium of per- 
ception. In like manner, the lungs are adapted to the air—the » 
ear to sound—the nerves to touch and sensibility—the taste and 
smell, to food and fragrance. Some of these faculties, it is ‘said, 
will perform their functions even after the Soul has departed. The 
eye, for instance, will give an image on the retina, and the-ear 
will vibrate to sound. But ideas are no longer received by the: 
i or the vibration, The mansion is deserted. testhw 

alana that so intimate is. the connection in this life between 
the Soul and the body; so mutually dependent, so sympatheti- 
cally blended are they ; that upon the breaking up of the mortal: ma- 
chinery, from whatsoever cause, the vital principle ceases, and the 
soul departs. ; 

So far as we can see, there is in the structure of the human bod 
an adaptation to the scenes and circu of the present life: 
only. There is nothing in its physical ion that points to — 
afuture state. Its connection with. and its influence over the Soul 
has, as we shall see, an important bearing on the present responsi~ © 
bility, and future destiny of the latter. It fulfils this. mission, and 
then, by the decree of heaven, it expires. The part which itis to 
act in a future.state requires a new organization, adapting it to.a 
higher and more ethereal medium. Such a change it is destined to 
undergo. ‘* It issown a natural body, it will be raised a spiritual 
body.” Its resurrection is practicable by the power of God, and 
is certain by the promise of God. 

But when we consider the nature and properties of the Soul, we. 
at once discover’ something that has reference to another‘state of 
being. If; as in the unconscious brute, there were indieations of 
nothing more than animal life; if the habits and. propensities of 
the living agent evinced no traces of immortality, we might well be 
in doubtas to the separate existence and-indestructible nature of the 
soul. But on this point there can be no doubt. There isin man 
more than mere emphatic life. Between him and the brute creation 
there is a very broad distinction.. From a necessity of his nature,, .. 
he is. obliged to admit moral obligation—to feel himself the subject 
of praiseand blame. He can be impressed with the knowledge of « 
God, and with a sense of accountability, Now, that of the, - 



































































































































human nature in which these thoughts, and feelings, and moral. i 
pulses dwell, isthe human soul. ‘Loo subtle for the examinationgh, # 
our senses, it discovers its nature only by its operations and effects, > 
This is the deathless principle inman. Its imperishable nature is ~ 
neither proved nor d by the possession of animal life; but? 
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moral faculties. Organized —" have animal life; but 
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mere animal life, is of itself; no proof of immortality. The essén- 

tial and distinctive attributes ofa Sou! are found in the higher fa- © 

culties of reason and moral responsibility. ‘Sarre 
Whilst the we find in the body nothing that indicates'a ; . 

future state—its organization relating only to the circumstances of * 
our earthly conditton—we have no reason to wonder, that at 
death it should return to its‘kindred dust. And if, in the soul, 
there were no more indications than there are in the body, of ase- 
parate existence and a future state, we might be justified in the con- 
clasion, that men: like brute animals died to live no more. But 
when we find in man; a capacity for unlimited improvement— 
which the brute has not ; when we find alonging after immortality ; 
a conscience or moral faculty ; an apprehension of future happiness 
and misery—neither of which can be predicated of brutes—we 
are compelled to make a distinction between animal life and the 
immortal soul. Wesee at a glance that the soul, unlike the y 
is adapted to n future state, and craves a provision for eternity. At 
resent it is an imprigoned chrysalis, its latent energies restricted 
bythe casement that € it ; but the era of its expansion and 
~~ its liberty is yet to come. » Casting off at death its exuvie, it will 
develop the strength to suffer or to enjoy, of its own appropri- 


: +9 
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ate immortality. 

Thus is the soul emphatically the man. It is reasons throne. 
.It isthe wild fancy’s habitation. It is the only r subject of 
praise and blame. Its union with the body though wonderful is not 
absolutely necessary either to its existence or its activity. Itcan 
and it does exist apart from the body. Whilst awaiting the resu- 
rection and reunion of that body, it-neither passes through a purga- 
torial puaification, nor sleeps in s dreamy elysium. In scope and 
activity, its unfettered powers may rival the energies of Lucifer or 
of Gabriel. ‘Tracing the good man’s soul in its flight toeternity. we — 
may say with Young— 


ay eT ee a ee ee ee orn 


See how it presses on th- angel’s wi 
_ Which is the Seraph, which ihe chuhd of clay ?” 


Ti. The character and responsibility of the soul are affected, in 
a very important sense, Ly its union with the body. 

"Ir baa pleased the Almighty God to place ihe huntin soul and 
body im such close connection with a view not simply to the con- © 
venience and —— of out present relations ; but a3a test ; 

‘the moral tions. In the original transgression the boly we 

y was the means of exciting the soul to wrong. The forbidden © 
was“ pleasant to the eye and good for food.” ‘The sensual’ © 
_ propensity which ought to have been resisted was in < 
deuce “ lust having conceived brought forth sin.” And sinée that 
_ fatabevent, the boly; acting still more peveenaee ae te 
influential in affecting its moral feelings, and so ing its destiny | 
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The abuse of the body Bp No 
| Ape big wigan ** of se afocdde We give , 
We appre rp amino pag e 
” jt, more influence than Gods law will justify. Many:i ay, 
and all by nature and practice are more or less its slaves. 
the tia, Fieour saying, ‘* What shall 1 eat and whatshall I I drink :’ 
rist asking for some. new excitement of the. senses : 
= the shionist decorating the body at the expense of the soul : . 
= the libertine converting himself into a brute! All these, by . 
the bodys, load the oe with deep criminality as it passes) 
on. to —— limit of. its probation. 
Mt 9 now is were the boundary. of human existence 
be the shadow of an apology for all this. “steele 
- might snatch the laurel 
oe aul might build her Babylons, > 5 swell. 
with conscious pride, -M en might esize the pea pleasure 25 By 
were crowding to the gulfh of ‘of annihilation: Tange aaznep laugh 
of joy and shriek of eaiees the shout of oh and. 
groans of dissolving nature; the song of merriment, dirge 
of death might be heard, at once, nor produce. that shu | 
horror which we feel when thinking of te Soul and)of its des-. | 
tiny. But the same inspired authorwho has said, “* the spirit shall 
return, unto God thogave it,” has dondatod alao * that for ail these. * 
oe God will bring us into judgment.” BS de! 
The.character and destiny of the,soul.in a future state is made 
to depend on. its characteristics.in this life. Its inbabitation. , 
body has much to do in fixing these characteristics, and.of course 
ia shaping its eternal destiny... If the body is. abused or pre- 
ferred. to the: soul, if its wants and pleasures.are consulted more 
than the interests of the soul, it, will inevitably. a eee 
and. condemnation of the sinner, _ 
And here we all stand acknowledged culprits even at the | 
conscience,, Condemnation rests upon, every yl 
respect we have all: abused our nature and broken the fay 
And were salvation to.depend on our works, not a 
could be saved, But, blessed be God, we. have a. better 
of hope, laid in the merit and ‘sufferings of the Son’ of God, 
Wherever and.to whomsoever Ais name is made known at a- 
rar given. to human. probation... But, if this i 
be rejected, the sinner. dies without remedy.. He 
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Ths, ties of hid dwobesion is, for. wise seasons, aie i 
some cases than in-others. Three score and ten is. the script) 
limit. A few overleap this boundary whilst millions come’short Gh 
it. Adrift on the current of life, men seldom think that ev 
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building his only hopes on this'sandy shore? Does tle son of 
pleasure, pampering his idolized body, does he reflect that the 
death-angel is but awaiting the signal to send*him horror struck 
before his God? Look at the careless rejector of the gospel!” 
He throws away his soul, when duty comes in conflict with desire, 
with a hardihood that challenges the Almighty; and sets at defi- 
ance eternal retribution. But is God indifferent to all this? It 
is true, he is long suffering. He lengthens out their probation. 
“The sentence against’ an evil work is not executed speedily.” 
But He has a limit set which they cannot pass. When the sinners 
cup of iniquity is full, there is a movement among his ministers 
of wrath; and whilst one is weaving his shroud, and another 
measuring him for his coffin, the paleness of death gathers 
upon his face, and he lays himself down to die. This slight in- 
disposition he imagines, will speedily pass away. So think the 
friends also. But lighs talk of hope dies away into suppressed 
whispers of anxiety, and death, like a nightmare, is seen creeping 
upon his cold bosom. “ The dust must now return to earth as it 
was, and the spirit must return to God who gave it.” There is 
no discharge in this warfare. Go the Soul must, prepared or un- 
prepared. Inexorable death! He hears no prayer—admits no 
ey—grants no reprieve. His approach appals the stoutest 
eart. But why are we afraid of death? Is it because of the 
pain that precedes the convulsive gasp? Is it the winding sheet 
—the coffin—the cold damp vault—the mouldering corpse, that so 
wither up the heart? These have their influence; but these are 
not all. It is conscious guilt—it is the thought of retribution that 
curtains the death-bed with its horrors. And what can break 
their force when eternity is lowering in awful grandeur on the 
dying eye? There is, thanks be to God, one thing which can 
break their force ; but that, alas, in ten thousand instances, has 
been scorned or neglected. The sinner, rejecting Christ, has 
ventured to meet the storm alone. Horrible is the death of an 
unbeliever ; for he dies “ without God and without hope.” Then 
goes the Spirit into the Sgr of Him who gave it. After death 
the jn dgment. Quick as thought flies the soul to the tribunal 


Death, my hearers, is a common event. You can scarce look 
out of your windows but a funeral train is passing by. The dust 
8 returning to the dust. The soul is pressing on to its final ac- 

- count. To your door the summons will soon come, and the 
grand question is, are you ready? Is your house in order, your 
imp trimmed and burning, your salvation sure ? 


“ What are your hopes beyond the gra 
How stands that dreed scveuat » Ss 


Are you straining every energy up tothe: 
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tion ? Are you subordinating every earthly concern to that of the 
undying Soul? Are you throwi affrighted spirits into 
mercy’s arms ? sure smiting ns with your cries of 
anguish? Ah no; th Stkarey teat recedes death is upon many 
of you ; from which I fear you will awake not, until the terrors of 
a dying hour apprise you that it is too late for ever. Avert your 
eyes from this dreadful precipice cannot. Step by step you 
are moving towards the brink. Tonic feet will soon tape: the 
pigeon margin. ‘O forsome guardian angel nigh!” ‘O for 
an arm then to cling to! ‘The body sentenced and sealed, for 
death, cries to you; prepare. The soul reeking with guilt, shud- 
dering at the thought of eternity—cries out, prepare. viene 
filing already the vials of wrath, cries, prepare. Heaven'with its’ 
glories, and Hell with all its horrors, cry out prepare; prepare'to 
meet thy Ged! sae ed 
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OBSTACLES To CONVERSION. 





“| pray thee havé me exeused.”—Luue xiv. 18. | 
©! © Bumen is some reason why every man who hears the gospel is 


not a Christian, To inquire and ascertain what is the true and 
reason is a matter of solemn importance to each individual. 
time and the opportunity for doing this will:soon have 
past by forever. “There are many persons who think that they 
wish to be Christians, and yet feel confident that they are not. 
Why are they not Christians? What is the obstacle which pre- 
vents so many from accepting those terms of salvation, which 
God has offered. 





















1. Is it that God is unwilling to save them? No! No one 

dares say so, or even think so. God has removed all doubt upon 

that point, not only by his invitations and entreaties, but also by 

his unqualified declaration, “‘ asmy soul liveth, [ have no pleasure 

rs the death of him that dieth, but that he turn from his way and 
ve,’” 


~-@. Is it that God has not made suitable provision for the return 
of-all? The atonement, which the Saviour has offered, is so 
that he can say ‘‘ whosoever cometh to me I will in no wise 


cast out.” Provision is for all. Salvation is offered to all. 
Whosoever will believe in the Saviour shall not perish, but have 
everlasting life. - 


3. Is it that there are no motives sufficiently powerful to in- 
fluence to a Christian life? And what more powerful motives, 
can be conceived of, than those which are urged upon almost every 
page of the Bible. Eternal happiness is the reward of obedience 
—eternal wo, the consequence of continued sin. 






4. Is it because the sinner is not elected, that he is not saved? 
The terms of salvation are offered equally to all. And whoever 
is willing to accept these terms, is elected to everlasting life. They 
who will not accept, and they only, will perish. Forgiveness is 
offered with the utmost sincerity to every one who will re; 

accept forgiveness for the Saviour’s sake. 
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6. Is the sinner urable to¥epent? Whowill venture to acc 
tiring that le to perform ! Ever 
mns him, if for a-mo- 
ment he tries to palliate continuance MP sin, by such a thought. ‘ 
Every one knows, not only that he’ean, but also that he ought to F 
renounce sin, and give his heart to his Maker. ee 
i ee 
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6. Is the duty of repentance neglected , 
victions of sin ? Where is the heart which has not felt Or 
victions? Who has not at times felt the reproaches of conscienc : 
Who in truth must not plead guilty to the charge of having often 4 
grieved the Spirit away. Oh how importunate has God been in, * 9 
his strivings with us by his Spirit. We have heard hiswarning  — 
voice in every funeral bell which has tolled—in every dying scene =. 
we have witnessed, in every joy that has “ crowned our days 
and in every pain we have borne. But the voice of conscience’ 


have stifled, and the warnings of the Spirit we have disregarded. 


7. 1s this world so full of happiness that we have no induce- 
ment to look to another world for joy ? Every heart knoweth its 
own bitterness. It is not in poetry alone that this world is des- 
cribed a3 a “ vale of tears.” There is in every heart an aching 
void, which the joys of earth cannot fill. Oh, how constantly is our 
path through life strewed with disappointed hopes! How often is 
one almost persuaded to be a Christian. 

Why then is it, that so many continue unreconciled to God? 
What are the obstacles so powerful, that the entreaties of Gods 
sufferingsof the Saviour—the strivings of the Spirit, do notre 
them. What is it that can induce a man to neglect religion at 
hazard of hissoul? The things ebove enumerated, clearly do 


standin the way. Some of the prominent obstacles we. : 
mention. * se 


1. An indistinct belief in universal salvation. Many indulge in 
a vague impression that all will be saved. ‘This lulls them into 
security.. ‘They think of course that no especial effort is neces- 
sary for salvation. Some openly avow this belief. Others s 
cherish it. But whenever it has any hold the heart, it seems 
to deaden conscience, and to lead one to that a life of simis 
not inconsistent with eternal happiness in heaven. How often does 
one ward off the arguments and appeals of the pulpit, by thes 



































ing reply, that live as he may, he will eventually be drawn > om a 


ly and pleasantly to blest abodes. While one cherishes this im 

pression, be it ever so vague, ever so indistinct, it is the m 
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it entices through paths of sinful indulgence to a death-bed of 
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patent an eternity of wo. ‘They will not enter the door which 

Sie eene hope to climb over some other 

2. Thoughtlessness, hay another most formidable and most ruin- 
ous obstacle. There are thousands in Christian lands, and with 
intelligent minds, who will never allow themselves time for serious 
reflection. ‘They enter the church upon the Sabbath, that the 
sound of the gospel may fall upon the ear, but make no mental 
effort that its truths may be conveyed to their hearts. They hear 
the funeral bell, but will not think that they must die. They look 
upon the cold corpse, but will not by reflection make the case their 
own. They hear. of eternity, but will not send the mind’ in 
serious thought to explore its limitless duration, its overwhelming 
scenes. Most studiously, and most wickedly do they exclude 
reflection, and are borne as bubbles on the deceitful surface of life’s 
gliding stream. O how strange it is thatany mind can refrain from 
reflection, when placed in the scenes which now surround us. 
Death is certain. The grave is the termination of all our earthly 
hopes. The trump ofthe Archangel will soon burst upon the ear. 
The resurrection morn will soon gleam upon the eye. The eternal 
glories of heaven will soon fill the heart with rapture, or the glooms 
of hell, pervade it with undying despair. And yet men will not 
think! How strange! ow incomprehensible! They ‘will 
not think, and therefore by thousands they are perishing to be 
eternal outcasts from heaven. 
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3. A-wrong view of the mercy of God, is another source of ruin, 
not uncommon in the world.. It is not very unusual for persons 
to think that God is so merciful that he will not be strict in his re- 
quirements. But can God. receive, to heaven those who will not 
repent of sin, and who will acquire no taste for heaven’s purity and 
heaven’s joy. Can those, Who here never will bow the knee to 
Jesus—never will speak his praise, be admitted to those blest 
abodes, where he reigns supreme, where every knee bows at the 
mention of his name, and every heart thrills at the remembrance of 
his love. ‘I cast myself upon the mercy of God for salvation,” 
said a hardened and impenitentand dying sinner. Oh what infa- 
tuation. The goodness of God should lead to repentance ; if it 
does not, it never can be manifested in our salvation: The only 
way to be saved is the way which God has pointed out. 


4. Another obstacle far from uncommon, is a desire to obtain a 
new heart in a different way from that in which alone the Bible as- 
sures us a new heart canbe obtained. Such persons will wish they 
were Christians. They will try to feel interested in serious'things. 
They will attend church—go to funerals, and place themselves 




















do, | Langey ease to. well.” They will do anythin, 

but repent of sin, seek pan e name of Jesus, and at 
once commence a life of prayer, and of active effort. Thousands 
thus goon through life. While in this state of mind they know it 
is sinful, and conscience reproaches them every day. _Thisis not 
a state ofinnocentignorance. They know that the path to heaven 
is plain and strait; that we are to make no compromise with sin; 
that at once we must enter upon all the duties of the Christia 

life, with prayer for strength to persevere to the end. = 





5. The unwillingness to give up a. worldly spirit, is another ob- 


‘stacle which ruins thousands. Every man’s common sense 

him, that supreme attachment to anything of an earthly nature is 
inconsistent with the requirements of the gospel. Every man in 
heart knows that if he would be a Christian, he must make it the 
one great object of life to prepare for heaven and to reclaim a guilty 
world to God. And in almost every bosom, there isa # 
arduous, though it be hidden, between the claims of religion 


allurements of the world. How often will the ambitious, and the 
worldly, and the gay, confess the emptiaess of their pursuits, and + 


express regret that they are not walking in the Christian’s path. Ah 


this is the confession, which conscience, that faithful monitor, will 


at times extort from the tortured bosom. And yet will the infatu- 
ated votary uf the world glide along, through empty and heartless 


joys, till the lamentatjon is upon his lips, “‘ the harvest is past; the © 


summer is ended, and Lain not saved.” 

6. Pride, or an unwillingness to confess being in the wrong, is, 
another obstacle which ruins thousands. Nothing is harder for the 
unsubdued heart, than the sincere open ‘confession of having lived 
in sin, and of needing forgiveness. The attitude which the sinner 
assumes practically and really is, that God must confess that he has 
been wrong in his requirements, and yield to the stubborness of the 
sinner’s heart. But few have the hardihood to say this in words, 
while thousauds have the effrontery to exhibit it in their lives. 
Every man who does not cry for mercy is exhibiting this poses 
God. It is impossible to deceive our own hearts by denying 
for we must either admit that we have done wrong, or accuse Gi 
of injustice in requiring contrition and confession. This pride of 
heart must be subdued, even to the lowly spirit of a little child, or 
there can be no admission to God’s courts above. 

Such are some of the principal obstacles which stand in the 
way of the conversion of hadtiads. The path to wo is down- 


ward, and its passage rapid. No effort is necessary to hasten along 
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, feccmtot ieareatic . and You ne 
‘soon en r those 
“The obstacles in the way 


ransient feeling of a moment ; they are not to be removed by. et 
‘ing in Tiidotente, They Gintal gredl effort to vey oe 
If there be 1 in ‘Mowe: which calls for strenuous € ons, 
ae holds out sufficient motives to encourage such exertion 
it is te ml of your soul: Oh, do you ever think of that d 

h is before you, of those realms of boundless ee 
a short time must be your endless home? Do y 

think rhigk of the wonders ofa Saviour’s love, of the sympathy af 
tial bands, of the glittering: mansion, of the heavenly robe, of the | 
everlasting song. Can you think of such es and not have 
your heart burn within you, and fot be impelled by desires, which 
never can be extinguished, to reach forward by every possible ex: 
ertion, to the attainment of that world ? “ Ask iil ye shall receive ; 
seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened to you.” 
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